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NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


[The following paper, on a subject of the greatest importance to 
all students and teachers, was read at a recent meeting of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, by that eminent oculist, 
Dr. Henry W. Williams, of Boston. The subject was afterwards 
discussed by the President of the Academy Prof. Gray, by Prof. 
Lovering, President Rogers and others, all of whom agreed as to 
its importance. We are happy in being able to state that Dr. 
Williams has consented to read a paper on the care of the eyes at 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, in October. ] 

To many it will doubtless be a matter of no little surprise that 
a condition of vision in which they had rejoiced as giving them 
advantages above other men, and of which, from long habituation, 
they have scarcely felt the inconveniences, is a state fraught with 
danger to the most important of the senses. Never having known 
perfect vision at a distance unless aided by glasses, they had 
believed themselves compensated, in their almost microscopic 
powers as regarded minute details of near objects, and in the hope 
that they could continue to read without spectacles long after the 
period of life when their friends would be compelled to assume 
them. To be told that they have laid but a flattering unction to 


their souls, that they are subjects of a serious infirmity, and that 
33 
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their children may probably inherit such a predisposition as to 
require careful management of their eyes to avert danger of ulti- 
mate blindness is to them, a far from welcome announcement. 

Were this state of things inevitable, were the condition to 
affect merely the individuals who had acquired it, or were the 
inherited tendency such as could only be obviated or alleviated by 
the resources of professional art, there would be no propriety in 
calling the attention of this Academy to the subject. But as the 
evil is increasing in rapid progression, as it threatens to entail a 
vast amount of disappointment and misery on those educated 
classes whose eyes are, or ought to be, of most personal and public 
value, and as our system of education is in a measure responsible 
for the mischief it creates and perpetuates, it becomes a serious 
question what should be done to arrest the downward tendency ; 
for, if the condition in prospect is to be one of the necessary con- 
comitants of a high civilization, the latter would be purchased at 
almost too high a price. 

It has been well known that in all countries near-sight is met 
with most frequently among the studious classes, while it is com- 
paratively rare among the peasantries, as also among sailors and 
savages. But it is only of late years that this fact and the causes 
on which it depends have been satisfactorily explained. That they 
may be fully understood, and their important bearing properly 
estimated, it will be necessary to say a word as to the conditions 
of the eye-ball which produce near-sightedness, favor its increase, 
and involve subsequent secondary affections of vision. 

Instead of being a round globe, like the normal eye, a myopic 
eye has more or less of an ovoid shape, having a long artero- 
posterior diameter. Parallel rays of light, coming from distant 
objects are therefore brought to a focus before they reach the 
surface of the retina, and a distinct image can be formed only by 
the aid of a concave glass placed before the eye to modify the 
direction of the rays which enter it. 

The larger part of this elongation takes place at the expense of 
the posterior half of the eyebail, and when the globe is pressed 
upon by its motor muscles, as occurs during the action of conver- 
gence associated with the accommodation of the eyes in looking at 
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small objects, there is a constant tendency to a yet further increase 
of the backward projection. There is a special aptitude to give 
way at the parts adjoining the entrance of the optic nerve. 

As the outer tunics of the globe become thinned and weakened 
by distension, they are less and less able to resist further change, 
and yield more and more rapidly to the continued action of the 
same causes. The retina being thus spread over a larger area; its 
perceptive power in a given space is diminished, and images are 
less clearly defined, requiring greater visual efforts for their 
perception. Concave glasses now no longer give an almost normal 
acuteness to vision at a distance, although objects held very near 
the eyes may still, perhaps, be very clearly seen. There is a 
tendency to divergent squinting, accompanied with loss of binocular 
vision, arising from the difficulty of converging the misshapen 
eyeballs so as to use both at the same time, — and, at last, the 
retina may be separated from the contiguous parts by an effusion 
of fluid beneath it, and vision is in a short time almost wholly 
extinguished. 

Within a few years, the invention of the ophthalmoscope, by 
means of which the whole interior of the eye may be minutely 
scrutinized, has allowed these changes to be detected in their incip- 
ient stage, and followed step by step in their insidious advance. 

The stealthy march of near-sightedness constitutes its greatest 
danger. Were apprehension roused by alarming symptoms, meas- 
ures might be taken in time to prevent further progress of the 
affection, and, though the myopia could not be remedied, it might 
be kept within moderate bounds, and rendered, by the aid of 
glasses, a very endurable infirmity. But the victim is scarcely 
warned, by his sensations, except by hints so slight that they are 
disregarded, until the disease has, in many instances, acquired 
such proportions as to be beyond control. 

Unfortunately, myopia tends to perpetuate itself by hereditary 
transmission; not always, however, affecting all the members of 
a family, and often passing over one generation to reappear in the 
next. This predisposition may be developed by improper training 
to the sad results we have described; or it may be nearly nullified 

34 
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by careful management. It is during the period of closest applica- 
tion to study, that a progressive tendency especially manifests 
itself in the myopic child, and the position of the eyes when the 
head is bent forward, as in writing, sewing, and in many studies, 


causes congestion of their bloodvessels, and favors these abnormal 
changes. 

If a child reaches adult age without the establishment of any 
considerable alterations in the posterior parts of the eye, he is 
thenceforth comparatively safe, provided he exercise reasonable 
care. But if, previous to this period, his eyes have already become 
the seat of morbid changes in the posterior hemisphere, he is liable 
to a slow but steady deterioration of vision, which no care on his 
part, or skill on the part of his medical adviser, may be able to 
avert. 

Let us examine, in this connection, some of the errors of our 
educational system. 

There can be no question that, in our efforts for general instruc- 
tion, the future destiny of the large majority of pupils is almost 
wholly unthought of, and the masses are compelled to acquire, in a 
shallow and imperfect manner, an infinity of details of no possible 
importance to them; whereas a simplification of their training, 
with a reference to their probable career in life, would give them 
far more of what would be practically useful. In some schools, a 
vast amount of visual effort is wasted in absurd map-drawing, which 
might better be-employed in acquiring some available knowledge ; 
o¢ it is expended on useless written exercises. Thus even in the 
lower grades of schools much mischief is needlessly done, by the 
stooping position of the head and the continued accommodation of 
the eyes for small objects. 

In the higher schools we have the same excess of the application 
of the eyes. Girls are expected to become proficients in algebraic 
exercises, and spend hours in using Latin lexicons; and, by way of 
recreation, are allowed to amuse themselves with minute embroid- 
ery. Boys are compelled to master every exception in Greek and 
Latin construction, until they utterly lose sight of the real spirit 
and beauties of these languages, only varying their tedious work 
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with grammar and lexicon by written exercises in translation or in 
algebra. Furthermore, many of the school-books are abominably 
printed with fine and worn type, upon thin paper, requiring yet 
more needless strain of the visual organs. 

But whatever may be said, in general. as to the equivocal advan- 
tages of the turning out from our schools of machine-made pupils, 
in whom, as in Waltham watches, every part of every finished arti- 
clé shall be precisely like the same parts of every other, it is of the 
first importance that, at least, there should be discrimination as to 
the studies permitted to children of strong myopic tendencies. 
They cannot, without danger, be allowed to follow the usual routine, 
sitting hour after hour with eyes intent and heads bent forward. 
By so doing, they risk losing all advantage for what they sacrifice 
their eyes in acquiring, and being debarred from the exercise of 
pursuits for which they have fruitlessly labored to qualify them- 
selves, — happy if they do not eventually become helpless and 
dependent. 

The same reasons which require caution during the years of 
study, render the choice of an avocation a matter for serious con- 
sideration at a later period. 

But, if misfortune ended with the individual, it might be less a 
matter of public concern. Unhappily it is not so. In nurturing 
the germ of myopia to its full development, the subject of this 
infirmity not only compromises his own future, but entails upon his 
offspring a like predisposition, to be followed, if circumstances 
should favor, by a like calamity. 

The proportion of near-sighted persons in the educated classes 
is evidently constantly and fast increasing. It is time to look seri- 
ously at the facts, and inquire if a matter of so much importance 
should not be taken into account as an element in our system of 
public and private instruction; even if it should call for large mod- 
ifications of the undeviating methods at present in favor. 
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[ For the Massachusetts Teacher.]} 


THE NEWSPAPER IN SCHOOL. 


Dear Sir: [ cheerfully comply with your request to furnish for 
publication in The Teacher a description of the manner in which 
I use the newspaper in my school. 

For a long time it has been the custom for one of the four 
Divisions in my room to give a “gem” or “ fact,” alternately, 
immediately after the opening exercises on Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday mornings of eyery week. Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings have been reserved for other and miscellaneous 
uses. These four Divisions vary in numbers from thirty-five to 
about sixty pupils each. The time occupied in this exercise varies ° 
from five to ten minutes. These “gems” and “ facts,’ as they 
were designated, the scholars selected from books of history, 
poetry and literature generally, as they pleased, and committed 
them to memory, so that, when called upon, they would stand up 
and repeat them. We thought quite well of this, but recently the 
chairman of the committee on my school (Dr. 8. H. Hurd) sug- 
gested that we should vary the exercise by directing the scholars 
to present in place of these dead facts the more living ones from 
the newspapers of the day. The hint thus given was received 
with favor, and I at once began to test its practical workings. 
And the results, so far as any have been reached, are of a very sat- 
isfactory kind. The scholars manifest an interest in preparing for 
the exercise that is not likely soon to flag and die out. All the 
passing events and interests of the day, from the most trivial to the 
most profound, in our land and in all lands, are brought before the 
pupils’ minds. And since the press, the newspaper, is the world’s 
teacher and is destined to remain such for all coming time, it is 
well, it seems to me, that children should be habituated to look at 
it and to learn how to regard and use it. Familiarity, therefore, 
with the newspaper may be properly regarded as an important 
branch of every one’s practical education. Certainly the habit of 
observing what is in the papers from day to day, besides adding 
to the general intelligence, must aid, almost insensibly perhaps, in 
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the formation and strengthening of that most important habit of 
attention. 

But I need not speak of the advantages that flow from the 
exercise in this direction, since they will readily suggest themselves 
to your mind, and to the minds of your readers. I would say 
however, that in the variety of topics furnished from the papers of 
the day, relating to all manner of subjects, we should expect that 
many things would be introduced, worthy of comment or criticism 
on the part of the teacher. I regard this as one of the most 
interesting features of the exercise. And then, since children can 
not be supposed to have better taste in making these selections 
than editors exhibit in filling their columns with them, and their 
parents in paying for them, a good opportunity is afforded the 
teacher to improve the taste and judgment of the pupils in regard 
to the proper character of the selections. The tendency, quite 
perceptible at the commencement, to furnish trivial and rather 
low selections, has I think been materially diminished in this way. 
Local occurrences, such as fires, accidents, etc., are sometimes 


announced in due form, before the swift daily has had time to put 
them in type. 

That you may have a still more definite idea of this exercise, I 
place below part of the items furnished by one division, on the 
very morning that I received your note, asking for this communi- 
cation: 


“ Maine is doing more to increase its manufactures than any other 
State in New England.” 

“The Chinese have no tunes, and no idea of music, — they 
generally screech in falsetto.” 

“The number of deaths from all causes, in the City of Boston, 
during the year 1866, was 4,379.” 

“The citizens and voters of West Cambridge in town meeting, on 
Monday, voted unanimously to change the name of the town to 
Arlington. A bill providing for the change is now before the 
Legislature.” 

“ Jeff. Davis’ plantation, with that of his brother Joe., was sold 
to a former slave of Jeff’s for $400,000. It is expected the colored 
man will make $80,000 a year.” 
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“The largest anchor in the world is that of the Great Eastern. 
It weighs eight tons, exclusive of the stock.” 

“The Holy Synagogue has been discovered in Palestine.” 

“ A Boston merchant when in Lyons, France, was so much pleased 
with the fountain which stands before the Hotel de Ville, that he 
was induced to order its counterpart for Boston Common. It is in 
bronze, twenty-five feet high; the colossal figures at the base are 
splendid specimens of art. It is now on its way to Boston.” 

“St. Andrew’s Church in Richmond, Staten Island, which was 
built by Queen Anne, in 1713, was burnt March 29. 

“The Mississippi Legislature has appropriated $20,000 for the 
defence of Jeff. Davis, when tried. She had better appropriate the 
amount towards paying her just debts.” 


These specimens I presume you will regard as quite sufficient. 
Truly yours, 
CHARLESTOWN. B. F. 8. G. 





[ For the Massachusetts Teacher.) 


PHYLLOTAXIS. 


I wish to go round and round a circle in equal steps, each step 
making a new division in the circumference, and at each step to 
have the circumference, if possible, divided approximately into 
equal parts. Required the length of the step. 

So.ution. — The first step, A, must, by the conditions, be approx- 
imately one half the circumference; let us suppose it less than one 
half; let us call the second step B, and the remainder of the cir- 
cumference after substracting A + B, let us denote by C. Now, by 
the conditions of the question, C ought to be as nearly equal to A, 
or B, as A is to B+ C, else the second step does not divide the 
circumference into thirds as nearly as the first divides it into halves. 
Putting this in the form of ratio, we may say the whole circumfer- 
ence is to its larger half as the larger half is to its larger half: 
A+B+C:B+C=B+C:B; or, since B=A, the circle is 
divided in extreme and mean ratio, and the step is .381932 of the 
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circumference, = 4(3—-+/5). Had we supposed the step larger 
than 4, we should simply have obtained .618067 = —3(1— 5). 


Seconp So.ution. — The same important problem may be solved 
also in this way. The step A must be nearly $ yet nearly $ as 
shown before. The same reasoning might seem to show that it 
ought to be approximately equal to some number of fourths, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths, eighths, ninths, and so on, in order to preserve 
equal division of the circumference. But 4 is excluded because it 
does not approximate 3. Two-fifths is accepted as a third approx- 
imation. One-sixth is excluded, as } is, for not approximating to 
numbers already found; + and # are excluded for being less than 4, 
and therefore not sufficiently approximating 4; ? approximates 4, 
but is excluded because it is larger than 2, and therefore does not 
come near enough to 4; % is accepted as a fourth approximation. 
The like reasonings would exclude all fractions not found in the 
series 4, 4, 2, 3, rs, or, 42, 24, ete., etc., which continually approxi- 
mate $(— 5). 

TuirD So_ution. — Using A, B, and C in the sense of the first 
solution, it may be shown, as there, that ;“~~ is between } and 4; 
put it therefore equal to =4,. But C must be more than half 


n 


A in order to approximate a division into thirds, therefore n is less 
than two, or of the form 1+ 3 But when the third step is taken, 
overlapping the original starting point by D, we must have D 
approximate in value C, and therefore be more than 3 C; therefore 
m=1-+4. The like reasoning, by the aid of a simple diagram, 
would show that p is less than 2; and, thus continuing, we should 
show that the step A must equal a continued fraction whose first 
denominator is 2, and each subsequent denominator 1, which is 
easily shown to be equal to (3 — 5). 

This problem was proposed and solved by Mr. Chauncey Wright, 
in Funkle’s Mathematical . Monthly, and I have merely simplified 
and popularized the proof. 

Botanists have known for nearly forty years that the leaves of 
plants are arranged by this law, and Mr. Wright’s problem simply 
shows that the law gives the most rapid and thorough distribution 
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of the leaves. Astronomers also show that the points of conjunctions 

of the planets are scattered about the sun in the same manner: 

that is, by a law of time which is algebraically or intellectually the 

same with the law of spaces among leaves; and theology cannot 

fail to infer the reign of Intellect in the creation of plants and 

planets. T. H. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


[Our distant readers will pardon, we trust, the local and personal 
character of the following communication, borrowed from the 
columns of the Cambridge Chronicle. If we had time we would 
rewrite it and give it another form; but the prominence given to 
the “ Cambridge Whipping Case,” the misrepresentations in regard 
to it, and its connection with the prevailing excitement in respect to 
school discipline, justify us, we believe, in continuing to notice a 
subject otherwise unpleasant, and which we shall be glad as soon as 
possible to dismiss from our pages. ] 


In an editorial in the May number of The Massachusetts Teacher 
on “Corporal Punishment in Cambridge Schools,” the following 
sentence occurs: “The gross exaggerations of the story that went 
the rounds of the newspapers, the secret history of the excitement 
that was raised over the case, and the character of the persons 
chiefly instrumental in raising it, are now pretty well understood 
by the citizens of Cambridge; but our good city has gained an 
undesirable and most undeserved reputation in consequence.” I 
have been astonished to learn that it has been supposed that by the 
phrase “persons instrumental, etc.,” I alluded to my respected 
friend, Dr. Wyman, and the Professors of Harvard College who 
spoke at the public meeting which all your readers will remember. 
If I had dreamed of such a reference I should have been more 
careful in my language. It will be sufficient, I hope, simply to 
disclaim it, and without specifying all the “individuals ” referred 
to, to give as an example the person who, after having been 
removed in disgrace from a Boston Grammar School, vented his 
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spite against New England Schools, in a scurrilous pamphlet, and 
in the congenial columns of the New York World, and who, as I 
have always been given to understand, was quite active in stirring 
up the agitation which did so much injustice to Mr. Roberts, and 
brought so much unmerited disgrace upon our good city of Cam- 
bridge. 

The difference of opinion between those other gentlemen, whose 
names and whose opinions I certainly would be the last to mention 
except in terms of the most entire respect, and the opinions of the 
present School Committee is simply a difference in regard to prac- 
tical measures, not in regard to the object to be attained. Both 
parties are equally desirous of seeing corporal punishment abolished 
in our schools,—the only difference is in regard to the most 
feasible way of attaining the object. To me the measure of 
summarily abolishing it by a regulation of the Committee, as 
contemplated in the vote of the public meeting above alluded 
to, does not seem the best and readiest way to accomplish the 
object. On the contrary I think it would create vastly more 
evil than it would cure. I have even honestly come to doubt 
whether the plan of discriminating by regulation between the sexes 
is a judicious step to take. It is certainly to put one’s self in a 
very odious position, to seem to countenance the “ whipping of 
girls.” I do not countenance it in any other sense than as I coun- 
tenance the whipping of boys, as a necessary evil, flowing from the 
great imperfections of our school system, which will disappear 
whenever those imperfections are corrected. 

I have in mind the coarse and unruly children of both sexes, 
who have it in their power seriously to disturb the good order of 
our schools, unless they can be made to obey, and with whom the 
only alternative is to be made to obey, or to be expelled, and thrown 
into the streets, to become the pests of the community. I think it 
is far better that even a girl should be “whipped” than that she 
should encounter that fate. The committee in these matters are 
not legislating for a class of girls, in regard to whom there is no 
more danger of their suffering corporal punishment than of their 
being sent to jail, but of a class —and every city contains them — 


in which are to be found girls quite as coarse and quite as unruly 
35 ; 
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as the worst boys, and whose mothers have been known to beg the 
master to whip them rather than tarn them into the streets — 
for there they lose all control of them. We must look facts in the 
face in these matters, and remember that committees are not legis- 
lating exclusively for the young ladies of select schools or for 
children from well ordered homes.* 

The necessity for corporal punishment in our schools is greatly to 
be deprecated, but it would be a state of things still more to be 
deprecated if teachers were given their difficult task, and then were 
to have the power to perform it taken out of their hands. If the 
community desire schools without corporal punishment they must 
give teachers such aid that they can keep schools without it. They 
must abolish all that is absurd and unreasonable in their requisi- 
tions on teachers, and give that moral aid and comfort which will 
render the teachers’ duties lighter, and their life more tolerable. 
Your readers may depend upon it, that there is a great deal to be 
done before the community shall have fulfilled its obligations towards 
its teachers. There are judicious, and there are injudicious meas- 
ures. I do not think it was a judicious measure to vote down the 
project of appointing a Superintendent of Schools,+ though indeed 
I am given to understand that it was done through distrust of the 





* We do not understand what the advocates of the immediate abolition of 
corporal punishment would do with such a case as this: 


The father of a little girl complains, that the teacher has suspended his child 
from attendance at school for misbehavior. He claims a right as acitizen and 
tax-payer to have her restored, and desires that the teacher, in whom he has 
entire confidence, should ‘‘ whip ” her (i. e., give her blows upon the hand, 
for this, it must be always borne in mind, is what is meant), when she 
deserves it; and he freely acknowledges that she is a troublesome and unruly 
child. Or what would they do with the following: A boy is expelled from a 
primary school, into which the truant officer had taken great pains to get him, 
and where he behaved outrageously in order to get out again, because he 
knows that in the present state of public feeling the young lady would hesi- 
tate to give him the flogging he so richly deserved. Will any one say that 
all such boys are to be allowed to run at large, or —be sent to the House 
of Correction? 


+ This action, so far as the Mayor and Aldermen of Cambridge are con- 
cerned, has been reconsidered. — Ep. 
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present Committee,and that the plan will be adopted as soon as 
they can be got rid of. The Committee, I imagine, will be glad to 
see an end of their labors. No man is apt to wish to hold such an 
office any longer than his own sense of duty and the wishes of his 
fellow-citizens compel him to. What those wishes may be, however, 
is, I think, by no means yet clearly determined. 

I have been ridiculed for quoting, in the above-mentioned article, 
the opinions of teachers on the subject of corporal punishment. 
You might as well, it is said, ask an old sailor his opinion in regard 
to the merits of the plan of stopping his grog. That is to say, 
whipping is a pleasant little excitement which teachers are too 
much attached to, to relinquish it willingly. I am an old school- 
master, and I hear such opinions, with some indignation. Show me 
a teacher who loves whipping, and I will show you a teacher who 
ought to be expelled from the profession. But such is not the 
spirit of teachers, as all who really know them will testify. The 
opinion of judicious and experienced men on points relating to their 
profession is usually considered as having a value. We do not 
commonly go to the lawyer when we are ill, or get the doctor to 
attend to our litigation. 

There is another point of personal explanation, Mr. Editor, on 
which you will perhaps allow me a word in reply to insinuations 
made both publicly and privately. I signed the petition with which 
the agitation on this subject began, as we all sign many petitions 
too carelessly, because of the weight of the names upon it, and 
because 1 believed the exaggerated stories then current respecting 
the transactions that occasioned it. If Ihad understood the matter 
as I do now, I should not have signed it. I am, as I always have 
been, an opponent of corporal punishment, and believe that by 
judicious action it can, in course of time, be practically abolished. 
But Ido not believe in hasty and unwise legislation. A man may, 
I trust, be allowed to hold, and even to change his opinions as to 
the judiciousness of particular measures, without the necessity of 


calling in question the integrity of his motives. 
W. P. A. 
CAMBRIDGE, May 22, 1867. 
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DR. LEIGH’S METHOD OF TEACHING READING. 


[The following practical evidence of the value of Dr. Leigh’s 
system has been kindly furnished at our request by Miss ANNA C. 
Brackett, Principal of the St. Louis Normal School. } 


School books are things which must be tested by actual experi- 
ence in the school-room; and the results of such experience are 
valuable to all interested in saving labor by using the gains of 
others. 

Dr. Leigh’s system of teaching reading is probably known to 
most of the’readers of The Teacher. I propose only to state the 
results of actual trial in one of the primary schools of St. Louis. 

At the beginning of the last school-year, one of the teachers, who 
knew nothing of Dr. Leigh’s book, was requested to teach a class 
by that method. Having no guide but the directions in the primer 
itself, she began the work, teaching at the same time another class 
by the old method. The experiment was thus perfectly fair, the 
two classes being from the same families and having the same 
teacher. 

At the close of the year, they were reading from the same book, 
but with so decided a difference in the clearness and distinctness of 
articulation and enunciation as to attract the attention of all who 
visited the school. 

In the members of the class trained by Dr. Leigh’s method, one 
could hear distinctly every consonant sound in every word, while in 
those of the other, though they read well, one often detected the 
common careless, slurring, especially where one word begins 
with the same consonant sound with which the preceding one 
ended. , 

The results were so satisfactory that the books were introduced 
in other rooms of the same building, and the classes in the Normal 
School put at once in training with the primers, and the system 
will probably in September next be introduced into all the primary 
schools of the city. There was no difficulty whatever, so the 


teacher assured me, in the transition from Dr. Leigh’s system to 
the common type. A. C. B. 





Gditors Department. 





WE hear complaints in some quarters that the teachers of Massachusetts 
themselves do not appear often enough as contributors to their own journal. 
We heartily second the complaint. We print every communication which we 
think likely to interest our readers, but it is tolerably obvious that we cannot 
print papers until they are written. We need above all things well-prepared 
accounts of actual experience, and well-considered practical exercises ; and we 
need also, and shall always welcome writers who take the opposite side from that 
we take ourselves on subjects discussed in our pages. Nothing promotes the 
spread of truth like fair controversy. 


Educational Journals. — The New York Nation of June 13th, has an interest- 
ing article on this subject, which we hope many of our readers and contributors 
will see. We certainly feel flattered at the writer’s good opinion of The Massa- 
chusetts Teacher, though we think that his experience needs to be enlarged 
before he can be a perfectly good judge of the comparative merits of the various 
journals. His comments on our defects are instructive, and for ourselves and for 
our own journal, we can say that we are as far as possible from being satisfied 
with it as an example of what an educational journal ought to be. It is not at 
all what we would have it, only what with the time and resources at our com- 
mand, we are able to make it. A good and thoroughly well-digested educational 
journal might well absorb a great part of the time of its managing editor, while 
we can give ours only such hours as remain after due attention has been paid to 
pressing regular duties. Yet such editing and management is all, we believe, 
that any journal receives that is the organ of any-body of teachers, or is really a 
professional journal, though, here and there, there may be one published by a 
bookselling or publishing firm, and chiefly as a medium for advertising. The 
faithful care given by two busy teachers to the business management of our 
Teacher is altogether gratuitous, though the labor is not light or unimportant. 

This is not the footing on which such journals should stand, and yet it is, 
perhaps, the best condition that can be reached at present. The Nation has 
touched, with discrimination, upon the two main difficulties. Teachers, as a 
body, are overworked and underpaid. They are overworked and, therefore, 
cannot spare the time and mental strength necessary for self-improvement, and 
for the preparing of contributions that would give value to their journal, — 
contributions that would embody the ripe fruits of their own experience for the 
benefit of their fellow-teachers; and it is apt to be just the best teachers and 
those who could give the results of the most valuable experience who are worked 
the hardest, though it is they who value highest the benefits of a good educational 
journal. 
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And then teachers are underpaid. So far from wondering that our circulation 
is no larger, we often wonder that it is so large. It is at some sacrifice that a 
teacher, and especially a female teacher, from wages often less than those of a 
good cook, can spare even a dollar and a half for a journal which, from its purely 
professional nature, cannot offer the varied attractions of the multitudinous 
miscellaneous journals with which it has to compete. It must be often from a 
really earnest desire to improve that she prefers it to such journals. We wish 
that we could give her more for her money. 

Then, there is another difficulty. The province of a professional journal is in 
one sense narrow, and yet in another, it is very wide. Within our straitened 
limits, we have to provide matter to suit all grades of teachers, while any one 
would properly furnish enough for a journal of double our size. A Teacher 
published wholly in the interests of elementary education, and that should fur- 
nish instruction not only on the art of elementary teaching —an art so little 
understood — but material for lessons as well as instruction, would have a wide 
field of usefulness before it, though we know not where to look for the genius 
qualified to manage it rightly ; while, on the other hand, the higher departments 
of scientific and classical teaching are equallyjin need of a wise and well- 
conducted living journal devoted to their interests — and we do not, in saying 
this, forget that valuable repository of educational material, Mr. Barnard’s Quar- 
terly, which hardly appears often enough to answer the purposes we have in 
view. 

Neither of these enterprises could now succeed pecuniarily; the teaching 
profession must rise to a higher level first, and, unfortunately, such is at present 
the perverse state of the public mind, that the tendency is the other way. The 
suspicion of the public in regard to teachers, the indignities they are made to 
suffer, the claim of all sorts of men and women, of all sorts of trades and profes- 
sions, to judge of their work, when they would be very indignant if ignoramuses 
were to undertake to judge of their own, are tending to drive the best teachers, 
and, especially, the best men away from the occupation. “I have lived through 
several of these whipping excitements,” said a veteran teacher to us, the other 
day — a man well known for his scientific attainments as well as for his skill as a 
teacher — “ and when they come along I am ashamed of belonging to a profes- 
sion which makes me a football for every one to kick!” Men of spirit need not 
lack in these days for occupations whereby to earn a living in which they do not 
. expose themselves to such indignity. The lot of the female teacher is harder. 
She has not the same choice, and her labors, wearing and exhausting before, are 
likely now to be harder still when the public is being taught to presume her a 
tyrant until she can prove herself a saint. We confess we are a little indignant 
with the really good people who allow themselves to be used by worthless or 
interested scamps to blow up the present excitement about corporal punishment. 
The more we look into it, the less foundation we find for it, the more confident 
we are that, in some quarters, it has been used by designing men for ulterior 
objects. 

Such are some of the difficulties in the way of education and educational jour- 
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nals at the present time : nevertheless, we are very hopeful. The profession of 
teacher, in spite of temporary drawbacks, is rising in public estimation. Of this 
the sensitiveness in regard to it is one sign, and for ourselves, imperfectly and 
unworthily as we fill the place of a journal for teachers, we are happy to say that 
our circulation was never so large, nor our prospects so bright as to-day. 


Practical Experience. — A new subscriber writes us as follows : 

“ A teacher’s brain is continually taxed to devise plans for interesting pupils 
in this, that and the other study, and it is all well and pleasant so to do; only 
that the perpetual drain will sometimes leave one stranded ‘high and dry ;’ 
and I, for one, long for a draught from some fellow-teacher’s cup; sometimes it 
would be more opportune and welcome than a whole literary feast of wise 
remarks. 

“ Having just resumed teaching, I have been for some time a stranger to your 
excellent journal, and hope to find it full of these ‘ crumbs of comfort.’ 

“ My individual request is for a few hints, by which in teaching a reading class 
(pupils, thirteen years), vocal gymnastics, the exercises may be more extensively 
varied than ‘long breaths,’ and ‘a, e, i, 0, u,’ suggest — something that will 
“ take ” with the pupils, who dislike so much a monotonous repetition.” 


Massachusetts.— A gentleman who has done good service in the school- 
room writes us from the Treasury Department at Washington, as follows: “ Last 
year our Internal Revenue gave me some idea of the wealth of the country. 
The mails brought into this office nearly one million per day, during the whole 
year; an aggregate of $306,000,000. But, according to the Report of your 
Commissioners, the product of manufactures in 1865 in the State of Massachu- 
setts alone, a State only one-sixth the size of New York or Pennsylvania, was 
$570,000,000, a sum larger than the whole income of the General Government 
derived from all sources. 

“* Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.’ It is her Jnstitutions that make 
her men.” 


Philadelphia Schools.— According to a careful statistical survey, recently 
completed, by the Board of School Controllers, there are in the public schools 
of the city of Philadelphia, 39,156 boys and 37,263 girls, making a total of 
76,419; in private schools, 5,938 boys and 6,861 girls, or a total of 12,799; in 
“ parochial ” schools, 5,782 boys, and 6,081 girls, or 11,863 ; not at school, but in 
regular employment, 11,750 boys and 6,152 girls, or a total of 20,902; not at 
school or employed, 8,048 boys and 12,486 girls, or a total of 20,534. Of the 
total number of 142,517 children between the ages of six and eighteen, 53.5 
per cent are therefore in public schools; 17.4 per cent in private and parochial 
schools; 14.6 per cent at work, and 14.5 per cent in idleness. The children 
between six and eighteen are usually estimated at 18 per cent of the whole, 
which would give for Philadelphia a total population of 784,000. 


Philadelphia Association of Teachers.— We have received from Edward 
Shippen, Esq., President of the Philadelphia School Board, the draft of a 
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bill, of which he is the author, incorporating the teachers, male and female, of 
Philadelphia into an association to be called the Teachers’ Institute, with power to 
hold property, and the object of which shall be “ the improvement of the teachers 
of the public schools of the city and county by means of lectures, essays and 
discussions upon educational topics, practical illustrations of modes of teaching, 
the formation of a teachers’ library, and of a fund to be held in trust, the income 
to be applied to the relief of public school teachers, who through infirmity of 
years, sickness, or other disability, may need it.” The plan seems an admirable 
one and worthy of imitation. The legislature of Pennsylvania have appropri- 
ated $3,000 a year, towards the support of the new Institute. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


[We should not occupy so much space with it, if we did not believe that the 
following account of the doings of this Institution, abridged from the report of 
Dr. Samuel Kneeland, Secretary of the Institute, would be of general interest to 
our readers. | 


The sixty-ninth meeting of the Institute, being the sixth annual meeting, 
was held May 31, 1867, at 8, P. M., the President in the chair. The Treasurer 
read his annual report, showing the property of the Institute, including build- 
ing and equipment, stocks and Agricultural Scrip Fund, (held in trust by State 
of Massachusetts) and exclusive of the estimated value of the land, to be $339,- 
000, which will probably be increased by $50,000 trom Dr. Walker’s estate, 
or a total of $389,000. 

The Secretary then read his annual report, giving a condensed account of the 
proceedings of the Society of Arts, of the doings of the Government and the 
various standing committees, and of the condition of the School of Industrial 
Science, during the past year. During the year there have been present one 
hundred and thirty-eight students, divided as follows: First year’s class, sixty- 
four; second year, twenty-four; third year, twenty-two; special students, 
twenty-eight. There have been ten professors on duty, with three assistant 
teachers. 

Free courses of instruction, paid for by the Trustee of the Lowell Fund, have 
been given as follows: Thirty practical lessons in Chemical Manipulation, by 
Profs. Storer and Eliot: [This class, which worked in the laboratories on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons, was composed 4lmost entirely of public aad 
private school teachers and, among them, several young ladies: ] eighteen les- 
sons in Mathematics, by Prof. Runkle; eighteen lessons in Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, by Prof. Osborne; eighteen lessons in French, ,by Prof, 
Bécher; ten lessons in Grammar, Rhetoric and Composition, by Prof. Atkin- 
son; ten lessons in Anatomy and Physiology, by the Secretary. These courses 
were well attended, notwithstanding the remoteness of the Institute from the 
centre of the city, and the inclemency of the season. When the contemplated 
horse railroad shall be extended from Park Square to Berkeley Street, the 
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attendance will doubtless be much larger, and these lectures will form a very 
important branch of the educational programme of the Institute. 

There have been elected during the year eighty Associate Members of the 
Society of Arts, and one Honorary Member. There are now four hundred and 
sixty-seven names upon the list of enrolled members. Most of these reside in, 
or do business in Boston; the list embraces all the learned professions, men of 
science, inventors, practical mechanics, merchants, manufacturers and agricul- 
turists. No effort has been made to increase the number of members, it being 
presumed that those desirous of joining,—and such only would be likely to 
advance the interests of the Institute — would make application for membership, 
which has never been refused to any properly recommended. 

President Rocers then addressed the meeting on the subject of the condition 
and prospects of the Institution, as follows: 

“ Less than seven years ago he had the privilege and honor of submitting the 
plan and organization of a new Institute, to be called the Institute of Technology, 
embracing the three objects of a Society of Arts, a School of Applied Science, 
and a Museum of Practical Arts. Many names were speedily enrolled as pros- 
pective members of the Institute, and when, two years afterwards, the Institute 
had received the imprimatur of the Legislature, it commenced its operations as @ 
Society of Arts. 

** This department of the plan, involving but little expense, and requiring only 
a share of that intellectual activity and zeal which never fail in a community 
like this, commended itself even more promptly than was anticipated to the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of those who are interested in the industrial pursuits and 
the application of science to useful purposes. From year to year the meetings of 
the Society of Arts have been growing in importance. It is only necessary to 
look at the titles of the various communications received during the session now 
closing, and just read by the Secretary in his able résumé of our meetings, to be 
impressed with the variety and solid nature of its labors, and to feel assured that 
this department of the Institute is already exerting an important influence in 
diffusing knowledge, awakening inquiry and stimulating invention throughout 
the community. Ere long we foresee that this commodious room will be insuffi- 
cient for our meetings, and we shall gather in greatly increased numbers and 
with augmented activity in some larger one, perhaps in the great hall of the 
Institute. 

“ The early success of the Society of Arts served to prepare the way for the 
establishment of the second department of the Institute, the School of Industrial 
or Applied Science, which, commencing in the humble apartments in Summer 
Street, has, during the past academic year, been carried on in the noble and 
commodious edifice in which we are now assembled. Beginning, a little more than 
two years ago, with some twenty-five pupils, with scarcely any of the conve- 
niences and appliances of instruction, and with a small, but resolute and able 
band of professors, it has steadily, may we not say, rapidly increased, until this 
year it has reached a rank which, by common acknowledgment, compares favor- 
ably with that of any similar school on this side the Atlantic, it being understood 
36 . 
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that in using the word ‘similar’ we do not forget that the school of the Institute 
has peculiar features distinguishing it in some measure from those at hgme as 
well as abroad. 

“ The extent and equipment of the laboratories of the school, the commodious 
arrangement of its lecture and recitation rooms, and apartments for graphical 
work, are attracting the favorable notice of visitors, and already place the 
school in a position to carry out the more important part of its programme of 
instruction in a way to combine the comfort of the pupils with their practical and 
thorough training. 

“To dwell on the scope and merits of the system of teaching and influence 
pursued in the school, or to bring to view the labors of its efficient Faculty of 
instruction, would be out of place, and perhaps unbecoming on this occasion. 
Yet it is due to the school to say that, in a long experience and observation of 
college life, your speaker has not seen anywhere greater zeal and efficiency on 
the part of instructors, or in general a more cheerful and hearty devotion to 
their studies and practical exercises on the part of the pupils. The mutual 
kindness and personal regard so important to the happiness of the teachers, and 
those whom they instruct, and so conducive to the best inspiration and the highest 
guccess of the student, have thus far marked, without exception, the daily 
history of the school. May we not hope and believe that no spark shall here- 
after be kindled in this school of that antagonism between professors and students 
which we all know to be of such frequent and malign occurrence. 

“* So comprehensive a plan as that of the Institute, considered in all its depart- 
ments, demands spacious buildings, extensive appliances, and a large permanent 
fund. ‘The school itself will need additional resources even when the fees from 
the classes are double and triple what they are now; for by the very nature 
and system of its work, the number of teachers and the extent of appliances of 
instruction must be increased with the augmentation of its classes. That the 
needful means will be provided for carrying the school to its full development, it 
is impossible to doubt. It has already commended itself to much favor by the 
recognized adaptedness of its plan and objects to the tastes and the needs of a 
large portion of the community. Let it but fulfil its avowed purposes, by giving 
proof of the extent and thoroughness of its educational work, and it will 
assuredly inspire augmenting confidence, and attract a still increasing share of 
sympatby and substantial help. 

“It would be a grateful task, beside rehearsing the names of the munificent 
benefactors of the Institute, to whose well known bequests we owe so much, to 
speak of the generous men and women who are now contributing or proposing to 
contribute to its funds. But propriety forbids such disclosure on this occasion. 
Let it suffice to cite the instance of one of our friends, a gentle lady, who ever 
helpful and sympathizing in works of benevolence and education, has just given, 
as her smaller benefaction to the Institute, two thousand dollars to be expended 
in Paris for philosophical apparatus; and that of another friend, ever generous 
in his sympathy and help, who, while giving to us largely in other directions, has 
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provided means for educating at the Institute many deserving students standing 
in need of such assistance. 

The following constitute the government of the Institute for the ensuing year : 

President.— William B. Rogers. 

Vice-Presidents.— John A. Lowell, Jacob Bigelow, Marshall P. Wilder, Mor- 
rill Wyman. 

Secretary.— Samuel Kneeland. 

Treasurer.— William Endicott, Jr. 

Committee on Instruction.— John D. Philbrick, Henry B. Rogers, Geo. W. 
Tuxbury, Jas. B. Francis, Nath. Thayer, Thomas Sherwin, Edward Atkinson, 
John A. Andrew, Samuel K. Lothrop. 

Committee on Museum.— Erastus B. Bigelow, Fred. W. Lincoln, Jr., S. P. 
Ruggles, R. C. Greenleaf, Jas. L. Little, Jos. S. Fay, M. Denman Ross, Charles 
H. Dalton, John Cummings, Jr. 

Committee on Publication.— John D. Runkle, Chas. L. Flint, George B. Em- 
erson, J. C. Hoadley, Alexander H. Rice. 

Committee on Finance.— James M. Beebe, Ed. S. Tobey, J. Wiley Edmands, 
J. Ingersoll Bowditch, John M. Forbes. 


His Excellency the Governor, His Honor the Chief Justice, and the Honorable 
Secretary of the Board of Education, are the representatives of the Common- 
wealth in the Government of the Institution; and the chairmen of the thirteen 
standing committees of the Society of Arts are also ex officio members. 

The following are the members of the Faculty : 


PRESIDENT, and Professor of Physics and Geology.—William B. Rogers, LL.D. 

Professor of Mathematics and Analytic Mechanics.—John D. Runkle, A. M. 

Professor of General and Industrial Chemistry.—Frank H. Storer, S. B. 

Professor of Analytical Chemistry and Metallurgy.—Charles W. Eliot, A. M. 

Professor of Organic Chemistry.—Cyrus M. Warren, S. B. 

Professor of the English Language and Literature.—William P. Atkinson, A. M. 

Professor of Modern Languages.—Ferdinand Bocher. 

Professor of Civil and Topographical Engineering.—Jobhn B. Henck, A. M. 

Professor of Descriptive Geometry and Mechanical Engineering.—William 
Watson, Ph. D. 

Professor of Mining Engineering.—James D. Hague. 

Professor of Architecture.—William R. Ware, S. B. 

Professor of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.—George A. Osborne, S. B. 

Assistant Instructor in Modern Languages.—E. C. F. Krauss. 

Assistant Instructor in Physics.—Edward C. Pickering, S. B. 


Military drill being required by the charter of the Institution, the students 
form a battalion equipped by the State, under the instruction of Capt. Hobart 
Moore, and under the command of Major Josiah Osgood of the Freshman class 
lately a captain in the 44th Regiment M. V. M. 
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THE METRICAL SYSTEM. 


[We gladly comply with the request of Prof. Gibbs to print the following 
circular of the National Academy on this important subject, and hope that it will 
receive the same attention from all our educational contemporaries. A knowl- 
edge of the metrical system is now among the requisites for admission to Harvard 
and Yale Colleges, and to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ] 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1867. 

Srr, —I have the honor to transmit to you herewith a printed copy of the 
resolutions passed by the National Academy of Sciences in relation to the 
metrical system of weights and measures. 

Your obedient servant, 
Wotcotr Grsss, 
Home Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 
In session, August 10, 1866. 

1. Resolved, That the National Academy of Sciences has heard with great 
satisfaction of the passage by the Congress of the United States of a law author- 
izing the employment of the metrical system of weights and measures. That in 
the opinion of the Academy such legislation is honorable to our country, as 
identifying it with the scientific progress of the age. 

2. Resolved, That the National Academy of Sciences earnestly recommend 
to the State officers having the charge of the subject of public education, to 
require the employment of the metrical system in works on Arithmetic and other 
branches of science taught in the public schools, and to take such other measures 
as may insure the introduction of the system, by educating the people to appre- 
ciate its advantages. 

In session, January 26, 1867. 

3. Resolved, That the National Academy of Sciences is deeply impressed with 
the importance of educating the community, and especially the youth of the 
country, in the principles and use of the metrical system of weights and meas- 
ures now permissively established by law. 

4. Resolved, That in the opinion of the Academy no measure promises so 
certain success to this end as the introduction of the study of the system into 
the common schools of the country, and the explanation of the system to school- 
teachers by competent persons. 

5. Resolved, That it be recommended to Universities and Colleges to make the 
metrical system of weights and measures a subject of examination, and a neces- 
sary qualification for admission to these institutions. 

6. Resolved, That the Academy considers it highly desirable that the discre- 
tionary power granted by Congress to the Postmaster General to use metrical 
weights in the Post-Oflices be exercised at the earliest convenient day. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


[The following is the circular of the Hon. Henry Barnard. He has also 
projected an “American Educational Register,” and desires the catalogues of and 
full information respecting educational institutions in every part of the country. 
We hope that all our readers will assist him.]} 


“ The undersigned, appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, Commissioner of Education, solicits the co-operation of 
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superintendents, teachers, and administrators of schools of every name and 
grade, in his efforts to collect and diffuse information as to the condition and 
progress of education in the several States and Territories, and respectfully asks 
the freest communication of plans and suggestions respecting the organization 
and management of schools and school systems and methods of teaching, and 
the ways in which this department can promote the cause of education through- 
out the country. Any communication in response to this invitation, or which 
concerns the business of this department, marked “ official” and addressed to 
the undersigned, is entitled, by direction of the Postmaster General, to convey- 


ance by mail free of postage.” 
HENRY BARNARD, 


Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
APRIL 10, 1867. Office corner of 14th Street and New York Avenue. 


Honor to Whom Honor.—The Indiana School Journal copies the excellent 
article on Primary Schools of our coadjutor, Miss Frances H. Turner, and 
attributes it to Mr. Francis Turner. We don’t believe that any Mr. would 
have written half so good an article on the subject. 








The Story of the Bad Little Boy.—‘“ Mark Twain,” the California humorist 
thus satirizes the, not good, but goody little stories which form the staple of so 
much of children’s literature,—stories which are the abhorrence of every spirited 
and intelligent child because of their mawkish unreality. We have had to strike 
out a part, but we wish that ridicule or anything else would make good people 
write for children in a simple, manly way. There are no such keen-sighted 
detectors of humbug and insincerity. 

“Once there was a bad little boy whose name was Jim — though, if you will 
notice, you will find that bad little boys are nearly always called James in your 
Sunday-School books. It was very strange, but still it was true that this one 
was called Jim. 

He didn’t have any sick mother, either — a sick mother who had the consump- 
tion, and would be glad to lie down in the grave and be at rest but for the strong 
love she bore her boy, and the anxiety she felt that the world would be 
harsh and cold to him when she was gone. It was different with this fellow. 
He was named Jim, and there wasn’t anything the matter with his mother — no 
consumption, nor anything of that kind. She was rather stout than otherwise 
and she was not anxious on Jim’s account. 

Once this bad little boy stole the key of the pantry and slipped in there and 
helped himself to some jam, and filled up the vessel with tar, so that his mother 
would never know the difference ; but all at once a terrible feeling didn’t come 
over him, and something didn’t seem to whisper to him, “Is it right to disobey 
my mother? Isn’t it sinful to do this? Where do bad little boys go who gob- 
ble up their good, kind mother’s jam?” And then he didn’t kneel down all 
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alone and promise never to be wicked any more, and rise up with a light, happy 
heart, and go and tell his mother all about it, and beg her forgiveness, and be 
blessed by her with tears of pride and thankfulness in her eyes. No; this is the 
way with all other bad boys in the books; but it happened otherwise with this 
Jim, strangely enough. He ate that jam, and said it was “bully,” and when 
she did find it out, he denied knowing anything about it, and she whipped him 
severely, and he did the crying himself. Everything about this boy was curious 
— everything turned out differently with him from the way it does to the bad 
Jameses in the books. 

Once he climbed up in Farmer Acorn’s apple-tree to steal apples, and the 
limb didn’t break, and he didn’t fall and break his arm, and get torn by the 
farmer’s great dog, and then languish on a sick bed for weeks, and repent and 
become good. Oh no! he stole as many apples as he wanted, and came down 
all right; and he was all ready for the dog too, and knocked him endways with 
a rock when he came to tear him. It was very strange — nothing like it ever 
happened in those mild little books with marbled backs, and with pictures in 
them of men with swallow-tailed coats and bell-crowned hats, and pantaloons 
that are short in the legs, and women with the waists of their dresses under their 
arms, and no hoops on.” 





INTELLIGENCE. 


It is late in the day for us to chronicle the appointment of Hon. Henry 
BARNARD, the well-known editor of Barnard’s Journal of Education, as head 
of the newly-appointed Bureau of Education, at Washington, and to say what all 
our readers know, that Mr. Barnard will bring to his new duties a wider 
knowledge of the educational interests and institutions of the United States 
than any man who could be found in the country. We ask the attention of our 
readers to his circular, printed in this number. 


We are late, too, in recording the appointment of the Rev. Dr. Barnas 
Sears, late President of Brown University, to the important post of General 
Agent of the Peabody Fund for the education of the people of the South. Dr. 
Sears will bring to his new duties, the ripe fruits of a very wide and varied 
experience, gathered in the various positions of dignity and trust which he has 
held, in connection with the cause of education. 


The Rev. Dr. ANDERSON, of Rochester, N. Y., is appointed Dr. Sears’ succes- 
sor in the Presidency of Brown University. 


The Rev. JoserH ApEn, D. D., LL.D., formerly President of Jefferson 
College, Pa., has been appointed President of the New York State Normal 
School. 

Mr Tuomas W. BickNELL, Resident Editor of our excellent contemporary, 
the Rhode Island Schoolmaster lately Master of the Arnold Street Grammar 
School, in Providence, has been appointed Principal of the Bristol High School. 


We are requested to state that Mr. T. G. Ford has established himself at the 
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bookstore of Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington Street, as agent for Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., of New York, publishers of the National Series of School and 
College Text-Books. Following the example of the Messrs. Appleton, Messrs. 
Barnes & Co. have recently given to the Peabody Educational Fund, no less 
than 25,000 volumes of their school-books, and 5,000 volumes of their School 
Library. 





THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR. 


MEETING AT THE EpucaTIONAL Room. 
APRIL 20th. 


Mr. Prasopy, of Reading, said that much dissatisfaction had been expressed 
with the present mode of teaching grammar, but nothing had been said to sub- 
stantiate the objections raised. The end desired in studying grammar was to 
acquire the proper use of language. The pupils in our schools, generally, do 
not know the proper use of language, either in speaking or writing, for the 
reason that they are not properly taught. We ask them to understand the phi- 
losophy, rather than the correct use of language. Children learn to speak correctly 
by listening to others and by having their errors pointed out and corrected by 
their parents and teachers. In the same way they can be taught the proper use 
of language in writing. Dictate sentences for them to write; point out their 
errors and correct them; write sentences upon the blackboard, and require them 
to correct the errors; and in a short time they will have a practical knowledge 
of the principles of our language. Mr. P. defined grammar to be “the systema- 
tized knowledge of the principles of language,” and the phrase called parsing 
he termed “ A ridiculous scheme — a waste of time very largely.” 

Mr. Payson, of Chelsea, thought that learning the arbitrary rules of grammar 
was all drudgery and a waste of time. He used to be confined wholly to the 
text-books in teaching grammar, but, not favoring this method of teaching, he 
prevailed upon his committee to modify the course so that the first year might be 
devoted to learning what is correct language and how to use it. In this way 
they saved the time of going through the intellectual wilderness to get to the 
promised land. After the first year, text-books could be used to advantage for 
reference. He envied no boy his ability to use slang phrases. To correct this 
abuse of language, he would write out the phrases commonly used by boys in the 
streets, on the blackboard, and correct them. He did not think boys were prop- 
erly taught, who, though able to repeat the text of the grammar from beginning 
to end, were unable to use language correctly. 

Mr. Tuompson, of Arlington, said that grammar, as now taught, is to a great 
degree absurd. Children are expected to understand the principles of grammar 
before their reasoning faculties are sufliciently developed to allow them to do so. 
As well might we expect to understand the essence of matter without the addition 
of a new faculty. Teachers in sub-grammar schools, and, for a time, in grammar 
schools, should instruct their pupils orally in grammar, using only concrete, live 
language that can be readily understood. Five or ten minutes a day was enough 
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for this exercise. The last year scholars were in the grammar school some kind 
of written exercises should be required in addition to their oral instruction. 

He would require all the scholars in a High School to study Latin one year. 
By that time he could tell who had and who had not a taste for language. Then 
divide the class. Let those who have no taste for language devote their time to 
other studies, and the rest continue the study of Latin in connection with the 
Natural Sciences. Some knowledge of rhetoric and the anatomy of sentences 
was also desirable, as well as a sufficient knowledge of French and German, to 
enable them to trace the derivation of words. With such a foundation they were 
prepared to study the structure of the English language understandingly, criti- 
cally and profitably, as he himself had verified by a trial of his own class, to the 
full satisfaction of his committee and others who were present at the examination. 

Mr. Bascock, of Somerville, said that boys and girls do not get their eyes open 
till they get out of school. Nine-tenths of the time spent in studying grammar 
could be better employed in the natural sciences. He disapproved of the sys- 
tem of cramming which grammar masters were forced to adopt in order to bring 
their pupils up to the standard required for admission to High Schools. He 
thought it better that scholars should be acquainted with principles rather than 
with facts. 

Mr. DANIELL, of Dorchester, said that he was troubled with what he had te do 
to get his boys into the High School. There was only one narrow door to a High 
School, and this could be entered only by attaining a certain high per cent on 
examination for admission. He thought that text-books are too diffuse. Were 
they more concise, much time that is now spent on the text could be more profit- 
ably spent in giving oral instruction. 

Some remarks were also made by other gentlemen favoring the use of text- 


books in connection with oral instruction. 
A. M. Leonarp, Sec. pro tem. 


PRACTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


It is not my purpose to compare or contrast the present method of pronouncing 
Latin with the ancient, or the so-called English, with the Continental; but 
rather, since the English method, as presented in Andrews and Stoddard’s, and 
Harkness’ Grammars, is the method generally taught in our schools, I wish to 
call the attention of teachers, — at least of those teachers who desire to pronounce 
according to rule, and yet do not desire to violate the principles of good taste, — 
to two or three of the rules in these grammars, or rather to the result of the 
application of these rules. 

While the English method of pronunciation, as taught in these two grammars 
is identical in its result, (with two exceptions to be spoken of directly,) yet the 
manner of arriving at this result is totally different. The difference is somewhat 
like the difference of the treatment of the Conic Sections by different writers ; 
what one writer takes as a definition, another, with different data, makes a 
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subject of demonstration. In Andrews and Stoddard’s, everything is made to 
depend upon the division of words into syllables, and in general, the vowels are, 
in sound, short or long, according as they are, or are not “followed by a conso- 
nant in the same syllable”; while in Harkness’, on the other hand, everything 
is made to depend upon the sounds of the vowels. In simplicity and brevity, 
and therefore in the ease with which they are acquired and applied, Harkness’ 
rules are much superior. The pupil, after learning six or seven brief rules for 
the sounds of the vowels, as laid down by Prof. Harkness, cannot very easily fail 
to divide words into syllables correctly, and in practice, to secure correct pronun- 
ciation, there is no necessity of learning the rules for the division of words into 
syllables at all. 

On the other hand, in Andrews and Stoddard’s grammar, nothing can be done 
in pronunciation, till two pages of rules (small type) for the division of words into 
syllables, and another page or more of rules depending upon these, for the sounds 
of the vowels, are mastered; and the order of sequence of these two sets of 
rules in the grammar, can be accounted for, only by calling in the aid of the 
figure hysteron proteron. 

While I believe in having a standard as invariable as possible, and therefore 
would not make an exception to an otherwise universal law for the sake of pro- 
nouncing the two words, ti-bi and si-bi, tib-i and sib-i (with the sound of the first 
i short), still I do not approve of the application of rules for pronunciation in 
such a way as to violate good taste, as it seems to me is done in both Grammars 
in the pronunciation of words followed by enclitics, and of Genitives in i, for ii, 
and of Vocatives in i, for ie. 

In the Vocatives, the dropping of the e is. without doubt, the result of the 
clipping of the word in familiar address, such as is so common in English; but 
that this clipping of the word should change the sound of the consonants and 
vowels which remain, so that the name would seem to have lost its owner, or 
rather the owner his name, seems to me quite unreasonable. Yet this is the 
teaching of our Latin Grammars; e. g., the Vocative of Plotius, Ploti for Plotie, 
must by law be pronounced with the hard sound of the ¢ and the long sound 
of the i. Who can believe, that by the absorption or dropping of the e — the 
natural result of hasty or familiar speech — Plotie (prounced Ploshy) would 
become Plo-ti; or that Mercuri (Mercurie), Cai (Caie), fili (filie), or geni 
(genie), ought to be pronounced with a long i. 

The rule, or rather exception to the rules given in the Grammars, which it 
seems to me ought to be given, is: 

Vocatives in ie drop the final vowel without change either of accent or of the 
sounds of the letiers. 

The same principle in general applies to the contracted Genitives; though in 
these the i, resulting from the contraction of ii, would have the long sound, The 
pronunciation of Horatius in all the cases would then be as follows : 

Nom. Horatius, Pronounced Horasheus. 
Gen. (Horatii) Horati, “ Horashi (long sound of i.) 
Dat _— Horatio, . Horasheo. 
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Acc. Horatium, Hordsheum. 
Voce. (Horatie) Horati, Horashi (short sound of i—y). 
Abl. Horatio, “6 Horasheo. 


Harkness’ differs from Andrews and Stoddard’s in stating that these shorter 
forms of the Genitive and Vocative ‘‘ retain the accent of the full form” (26, 
2,1); but if either the accent or the sounds of the letters undergo change, it is 
certainly more in accordance with analogy that the accent should change. In 
Greek e. g. we find the accent of the Voc. of vv», and of nine or ten other 
familiar words thrown back. 

In the pronunciation of words with enclitics attached, Harkness’ Grammar 
differs from Andrews and Stoddard’s in stating that “ The enclitics, que, ve, ne, 
appended to words accented on the antepenult, throw back their accent upon 
the last syllable of that word.” The original accent of the preceding word of 
course remains unchanged. This certainly is a step in the right direction ; for, 
according to A. and S.’s Grammar, gratia e. g. in the Nominative with an 
enclitic appended, is so changed in its pronunciation that it would hardly be 
recognized; and a great number of words will suggest themselves to any one 
familiar with Latin in which the metamorphosis is equally surprising. 

But what is the propriety in allowing the attaching of an enclitic to any word 
long or short, accented on the penult or antepenult, to change in any respect the 
pronunciation of that word? In English, upon which the laws for the pronun- 
ciation of Latin are based, enclitics are much more numerous than in either 
Latin or Greek ; but these enclitics never have any effect upon the pronunciation 
of the words which precede them. In Greek, also, the throwing back of the 
accent of an enclitic does not change the original accent of the preceding word, 
or affect in any way the sound of its vowels or consonants. 

In relation to the sounds of the vowels in the ultima of words with enclitics 
appended, teachers have not been consistent ; for, while the Grammar expressly 
states that “In accentuation,” (nothing more) “the enclitics are accounted 
constituent parts of the words to which they are subjoined,” (A. and S.) or, 
“ Compounds are accented ” (no other change) “ like simple words,” (Harkness), 
teachers although they pronounce es and os in plural cases, with enclitics 
appended, still as es and os final, as they ought to do, yet do not pronounce a at 
the end of a word followed by an enclitic as though it were still a final. 

The principle to which this discussion leads is that — The appending of an 
enclitic to a word does not affect the pronunciation of that word in any respect, 
except that an enclitic appended to a word accented on the antepenult, throws back 
its accent upon the ultima of that word. 


CAMBRIDGE HigH SCHOOL. 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


Hartrorp Hiegw Scuoo,. — EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 


APRIL, 1867. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. Give rules for the use of capitals in orthography. 

2. Mention the different classes of pronouns. What are the simple relatives, 
and how are they distinguished ? 

3. What are the properties of verbs? What tenses are employed by the 
different moods? Illustrate by examples. 

4. Conjugate the verb to love in the pres. pot. pass. interrogatively and nega- 
tively. 

Give the principal parts of the verbs, freeze, hit, lie, rot, smite, swell, thrive, 
whet. é 

5. Write separate sentences containing an expletive, a compound relative, a 
conjunctive adverb, a substantive verb, an alternative conjunction, a compound 
personal pronoun, a verbal noun, a numeral adjective. 

6. What special principles of syntax are illustrated by the italicized words in 
the following expressions ? 

What do you think of his writing a letter? For him to be a scholar is 
impossible. The orange tastes sweet. A bright red apple. I rejoice in your 
success as a scholar. For Jacob my servant’s sake. 

7. Parse the italicized words in the following lines: 

‘“« Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where afew torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour.” 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. What are the two systems of notation, and how do they differ? What is 
a compound number? What is the sum of seven peaches and thirteen pears? 
2. Give the table of square measure. Divide 17 gals. 3 qts. 1 pt. 2 gills by 7. 


9 
3. From 3% of 45¢ take 23. 
So 


bop: O88 
4. Divide gig*° by 2% of 2 of 814. 


5. Find the least common multiple of 12, 18, 21, 45, 28. 
6. A regiment lost 25 per cent of its men in a severe engagement, and then 
had 555 men left; how many had it before the engagement ? 
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7. Find the interest of $1,786 for 3 years 3 months and 3 days, at 9 per cent. 

8. Find the compound interest of $984 for 2 years 7 months 18 days, at 6 per 
cent. 

9. A, B, and C, enter into partnership; A put in $500 for 18 months; B 
$380 for 13 months; C $270 for 9 months. They lost $818.50; what was each 
man’s share ? 

10. If 6 men in 15 days earn $135, how many dollars will 9 men earn in 18 
days ? 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A Manvat or INorGANIC CHEMISTRY, arranged to facilitate the experimen- 
tal demonstration of the Facts and Principles of the Science: by CHARLES 
W. Extor, Professor of Analytical Chemistry and Metallurgy, and FRANK 
H. Srorer, Professor of General and Industrial Chemistry in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Boston: Printed for the authors, 1867. 

We cannot do better, for a notice of this new manual, than quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs from the article in the American Journal of Science, by Professor 
S. W. Jonnson, of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College: “ A careful 
examination leads us to believe that the book will greatly contribute to extend 
the study of chemistry in this country. . . . The adaptation to experimen- 
tal teaching meets a want which has been pressingly felt, and should insure the 
establishment of new working laboratories in our higher schools, as well, as the 
practical drilling of a much larger number of students in those now in operation. 
The experiments, more than two hundred in number, are all well described and 
easy of execution, with a comparatively small outlay for materials. ‘They are 
intended to be repeated by the students themselves under proper direction; and 
this mode of instruction which engages and disciplines the perceptive faculties 
and unfolds the methods of investigation, is one which is more and more coming 
to be regarded as essential to a successful system of education. 

“The book is not only excellently adapted for the instruction of beginners, 
but, as far as its size admits, reflects very satisfactorily the present state of the 
science. It is entirely tree from the puerilities, the blunders and the contradic- 
tions which are so prominent in the majority of our elementary text-books.” 

The book, originally prepared for the students of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has also been adopted as a text-book at Harvard and at Yale. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AMERICAN GRAPE CULTURE aND WINE 
MAKING, by Peter B. Mead; illustrated with nearly 200 Engravings drawn 
from Nature. 8vo, pp. 483. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We are not learned in the subject of th's treatise, but it almost makes one in 
love with it to look through such an elegant volume with all its admirable illus- 
trations. The business of grape-growing, and wine-making is growing rapidly 
in importance in this country, and we are of those who believe that the subject 
has a moral as well as a material interest ; for we believe that the cheapness and 
abundance of light wines will do a great deal towards checking the consumption 
of rum and whiskey, and thus be a real promoter of the cause of temperance. 
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A teacher who has a lot of ground for a garden, or a verandah on which to 
train a vine — and how can a teacher employ his leisure more healthfully than 
in gardening ? — will here find all sorts of information in regard to varieties, — 
Delaware, Iona, Isabella, Rebecca, and the rest — methods of training, Thomery, 


Guiot, Jura, etc., ete. — and to the gathering and preserving of the fruit. 


On THE COLLECTION OF REVENUE, by Edward Atkinson. 8vo pamphlet. 

Boston: A. Williams & Co. 

A New England cotton manufacturer, brought up a Whig and a Protectionist, 
here tells us the steps by which his business experience has led him to adopt the 
principles of Free Trade. The New York Evening Post, in an article headed 
Taxes on “ Sixteen Thousand Articles,” after describing the injury which our pres- 
ent oppressive system of taxation is doing to the interests of the country says: 
“ Suppose we could raise all the money that we need without all this oppression, 
injury and loss; would that not be one of the greatest boons possible to be con- 
ferred on the American people? Few men will deny this, but the most will 
refuse to believe that it can be done; yet it is quite possible, as the Evening Post 

. has asserted again and again. Mr. Edward Atkinson shows how it can be done, 
and we cannot do a better service to the public than to make a statement of the 
facts he gives, and recommend the pamphlet itself to all who feel the burden of 
taxation, and desire to have it eased.” 

We commend the pamphlet to the attention of schoolmasters who study the 
politics and take an interest in the questions of the day. 

Miss RAVENEL’s CONVERSION FROM SECESSION TO LOYALTY, by J. W. 


De Forest, author of Seacliff, ete. 12mo, pp. 521. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Interesting and cleverly done, say the critics. 


THe YounG Crrizen’s MANvAL: a Text-Book on Government for Common 
Schools, by the Rev. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., President of the State 
Normal School, Albany, N. Y¥. New York: Sheldon & Co. 16mo, pp. 
134. 

This is a briefer and more elementary book than the work of Dr. Alden’s on 
the same subject which we noticed in a recent number. Dr. Alden’s books all 
have the high merit of clearness, brevity and thorough acquaintance with the 
subject. ‘The present one is written in the shape of question and answer, and 
we wish it might be put into every one of our Grammar Schools, where we think 
that a great deal of time is wasted for want of a reasonable variety in the 
studies prescribed. What interesting and altogether invaluable information 
might be given to that class cf children — a very large majority of the whole — 
who will never reach the High School, but who are nevertheless to become 
citizens, and the wives and mothers of citizens, if this little book were put into 
their hands, and a judicious teacher could make it the text for further instruc- 
tion drawn from Kent and Story, De Tocqueville and Bancroft, or from the 
many works of smaller size, some of which ought to be in a little well-selected 
library at the back of every teacher’s chair. 


‘ 
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AMUSEMENT; a Force in Christian Training. Four Discourses, by the Rev. 
Marvin R. Vincent,‘ Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y. 
16mo, pp. 140. Troy: Wm. H. Young. Sold by Nichols & Noyes, Boston. 
We are not a Presbyterian, and we are all the more rejoiced at seeing this 

manly and sensible protest against the narrow bigotry, which in so many quar- 

ters passes for religion, coming from a Presbyterian clergyman. Nothing makes 
so many real sinners as calling that sin which is no sin. Nothing so soon turns 
the young away from real religion, as what Landor calls “the inclemency of the 
godly.” It is patent to the most careless observer, that a change has come over 
the spirit of the religious world; that the attempt must be given up by the secta- 
rian to prescribe his neighbor’s creed; that no more Roger Williamses are to be 
driven into the wilderness, because they cannot subscribe to doctrines of Puritans 
who crossed the ocean for the sake of their own religious liberty. We think that 
the great convulsion that has been agitating the nation, has had much to do with 
this blessed improvement. Men have learned to know each other by standing 
shoulder to shoulder in times of trial; real piety, and manly earnestness of pur- 
pose have been recognized as belonging to every creed, while the “ scribes and 
pharisees, hypocrites” have been unmasked by the stern realities they have had» 
to encounter. ‘‘ South-side” views of religious questions do not answer now. 

A copperhead bishop’s theological school stands empty of pupils. College presi- 

dents who defend slavery have to give way to more enlightened men. Bigoted 

sectarian papers die, and the liberal ones succeed, just in proportion to their lib- 

erality. And that uprising of the moral sense of the nation, which, as with a 

whirlwind has swept away its great national sin, is breathing a new breath upon 

all moral and religious questions, separating the false from the true, obliterating 
the old lines which divided men, and showing more clearly than ever before, that 

genuine piety is not a belief in a creed, and that true religion is best shown in a 

pure and manly life. 

We cannot say how much we rejoice in this change. Believing that true 
religion consists in love to God and love to man, in reverent obedience to the 
inward law of conscience which no earthly power of sect or church has any right 
to control, we long ago came to Mr. Vincent’s conclusions as to the purely 
mischievous effect of the view held by so many really good people in regard 
to innocent amusements, that it truly is “the inclemency of the godly” which 
more than any other influence tends to make young sinners. Mr. Vincent well 
says that his Church would have done better if it had been “ less afraid for the 
purity of truth,” for now “Christians shrink from an experiment so bold, 
especially after so large a proportion of amusements has been usurped by the 
Devil through their neglect to interfere. The church is shy of a faith in the 
power of good which loves eating and drinking, which sits at the table of publi- 
cans and sinners.” . . . “Christians regard truth as a tender stripling, to 
be rolled up in mufflers and suffered to walk out only in charge of certain staid 
nurses of theory; and not as a man of war in panoply and with strength enough 
to take care not only of itself, but of them and their trusted theories, too. They 
are afraid the evil will overwhelm or corrupt the truth; that the leaven, instead 
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of imparting virtue, will be spoiled by the deadness of the lump. We need 
have no such fear for it.” 

We should like, if space allowed, to quote largely from Mr. Vincent’s excel- 
lent argument. “It is innocent,” he says, “ for boys to play marbles, but sinful 
to play dominoes. Wherein, pray? They can learn to gamble with one 
as well as with the other. It is sinful to play billiards, but highly graceful 
and innocent to play croquet. But why? Really, when it comes to a com- 
parison, the first is infinitely the more beautiful and intellectual game. The 
ethical distinctions are positively bewildering between balls of ivory and balls of 
wood, between mallets and cues, between green baize and green grass. A 
Christian household must not sit down and play at whist, but they are engaged 
in a Christian and laudable manner if they spend an evening over Dr. Busby or 
Master Rodbury cards. Really it is hard to draw the moral line between cards 
bearing aces and spades, and cards with the likenesses of Dr. Busby’s son and 
servant, Doll the dairymaid, and the like. When it comes to a question of 
profit, one is an amusement involving a good deal of healthy mental exertion, 
while the other is about as silly and profitless a way of spending an evening as 
can well be imagined. Youth must not dance, but they may march to music in 
company, and go through calisthenic exercises involving a good deal more 
motion than dancing. But if people may march to music and be guiltless, it is 
very hard to see how skipping to music converts the exercise into sin.” 

We must all learn, sooner or later that recreation and amusement are just as 
much wants of the human being as food or light or air; and further, that no 


jugglery will convert either work or stupidity into amusement. The question 
is one which has peculiar claims on the attention of teachers, because their 
occupation is of all others the most wearing and exhausting to the nervous 


system. How idle it often is for the fagged teacher to attempt to read an 
‘* instructive ” book! How much better to read an innocent and entertaining 
novel, or play a rubber of whist! ‘True, either can be abused. We may neglect 
our work for the novel, or play whist all the evening. But we do not abstain 
from dinners because we may eat too much. 

Mr. Vincent’s account of the rooms of the Troy Christian Association is very 
interesting. “A member of my church” he says, “ walking on the street one 
evening, saw three young men just before him, and overheard one say to the 
others, ‘Come, let’s go and take adrink!’ One of the others replied, ‘ No, I 
don’t care to take a drink.’ Let’s go to the Christian Association Rooms!’ 
‘ Pshaw !’ said the third, ‘I don’t want to go there to prayer-meetings!’ ‘ No, 
no,’ was the response, ‘ they’ve got a right nice place there, and we can have a 
good time’ He went on describing the rooms and then added: ‘And they're 


: 99 


just such fellows as we are.”” Ah! Itis the Pharisaic, “I am holier than thou,” 
“ We are not such fellows as you are,” that has sent many a young man and 
young woman to earthly perdition. 

We do not agree with all the little book contains, but we hope it will fall into 


the hands of many teachers. 
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PROTEST OR REMONSTRANCE OF M. Fretp Fow ter against opening the 
doors of the Public Library, Boston, on the Lord’s Day Boston: Rockwell 
& Rollins, pamphlet, pp. 7. 


We cannot express our dissent strongly enough from every word and syllable 
of this doubtless well-intended pamphlet. Instead of refusing to open one free 
library and reading-room on Sunday, we would, if we had the power, open one 
in every ward in the city, and should believe that in so doing we were doing 
more to render prohibitory liquor laws unnecessary than by any other measure. 
The running of Sunday horse-cars, which the author includes in his protest, has 
been a blessing of the greatest value to hard-working people. It gives them the 
only opportunity they have in the dull round of their week-day lives to get a 
glimpse of God’s beautiful creation, to breathe a breath of his fresh air, to use 
the seventh day as it ought to be used as a day of rest. It has been our fortune 
to ride every Sunday for several years on horse-cars which are always filled 
with Irish servant girls returning from visits to their friends in the suburbs, 
all neatly dressed, quiet and happy. Who believes that they all have been com- 
mitting sin? Who believes that the tired workingman who finds something in 
a reading-room a little more instructive than the afternoon or evening sermon of 
the minister under whom he has been accustomed to slumber, will do wrong by 
endeavoring to get refreshment through a printed word instead of a sometimes 
very sleep-inducing voice? We protest in the interest of true education and 
true morality against such protests as this. 


A WEEK IN A FreNcH Country Hovsse. Pamphlet: Loring, Boston: 30 cts. 

We have not read anything so capital as this charming little story for a long 
time. It is said to be by Mrs. Adelaide (Kemble) Sartoris, younger sister of 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble. We recommend it to all tired teachers. 


Sow1nG THE Winp, by E. Lynn Linton; Harper’s Liprary oF SELECT 
Nove :s, No. 290. ‘ 


We have been too busy to read this novel, but the author has some reputation. 


We have to return our thanks to the Rev. L. VAN BokKELEN, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for Maryland, for a copy of his First Annual 
Report; to E. A. Apaar, Esq., State Superintendent, for the Report of the New 
Jersey Board of Education; to the Hon. Jonn A. Norris, Commissioner of 
Common Schools, for the State of Ohio, for his Report; to the Hon. T. H. Rann, 
Superintendent, for the Report of the schools of Nova Scotia; to the Hon. 
I. T. Goopnow, for the Sixth Annual Report of Public Instruction of the State 
of Kansas; to Epwarp Surpren, Esq., for the Forty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Controllers of Public Schools of Philadelphia, and to a great number of 
other friends, for town and city reports, all of which are very acceptable. 

Our contemporary, the Kansas EpucaTioNAL JOURNAL, edited by P. 
MacViear, Esq., comes to us in anew and exceedingly neat dress. We rejoice at 
this evidence of prosperity in a journal coming from a State so recently laid 
waste by all the horrors of Border-Ruffianism. 
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LittLe Biue Bett. A neat little school journal, published at Farmington, 
Maine, by the boys of the well-known boarding school, formerly the property of 
Jacob Abbot, and now of Mr. Edward P. Weston. 


‘ue SATCHEL; a tiny journal from Mansfield Academy, Edward S. Bunker 
Principal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tae Merric System or Weicuts AND Measures, by G. A. Walton. 
Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 16mo, cloth, pp. 24. 

Tae Metric System or WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, prepared for Robinson’s 
Series of Arithmetics. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 16mo. 
pp. 47. 


By these two pamphlets, the new metric system, which is undoubtedly in no 
long time to supersede our antiquated and cumbrous weights and measures, is 
incorporated into two of the most popular series of arithmetics. 


AmBas Americas. Revista de Educacion Bibliographia i Agricultura, Sobre 
los auspicios de D. F. Sarmiento. 


Bota Americas; an Educational, Bibliographical and Agricultural Keview, 
edited by D. F. F. Sarmiento, New York: Hallet & Breen, 60 Fulton Street. 

A serial publication by the excellent and indefatigable Minister from the 
Argentine Republic, who has done so much for the cause of education in South 
America, devoted to the dissemination and interchange of information between 
the two continents. Every one must wish well to such an undertaking, and we 
take occasion again to request our friends who have the control of official publi- 
cations to send copies of them to Sefor Sarmiento. 

We find the following notice of ourselves, which we give in the original: “ Yo 
he visto sancionar sin oposicion en una legislatura de Sud America cuatro millone 
de dollars para defensa de fronteras, i sussitarse una agitada discusion sobre dos 
mil dollars destinados a sostener una publivacion como el Massachusetts Teacher.” 
We believe that our appropriation this year did not excite “ una agitada dis- 
cusion.” 


CycLopepIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
TURE, prepared by the Rev. John McClintock, D.D., and James Strong, 
S.T. D. Vol. 1, A, B. Royal 8vo., pp. 947. New York: Harper & Broth- 


ers. Sold only by subscription. Cloth, $5.00 per volume. 

We are indebted to Mr. Bartlett, the agent, for a copy of the first volume of 
this important work which is to extend six volumes. We copy from that excel- 
lent authority, the Boston Advertiser, the following notice : 

“ Our times are certainly fruitful in the production of works which are 
designed to serve as helps in the study of the Bible. It is not long since 
Smith’s great Dictionary of the Bible, in three massive volumes, was given to the 
public, followed by the abridgment in one volume, under the same editorship. 
Still more recently in the English-speaking world, we have had Dr. Alexander’s 
edition of Kitto, in three large volumes; the Imperial Bible Dictionary, by Dr. 


Fairbairn, and the Bible Dictionary from the publishing house of Cassell & %o., 
38 
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London. Then we have in process of publication, the American edition of 
Smith’s Dictionary, under the editorship of Professor Hacket, of Newton, assisted 
by Mr. Ezra Abbott of the Harvard College Library. And now we have the 
first volume of a work more extended in its range than either of the above, pub- 
lished under Methodist auspices, but pervaded throughout by a large and catholic 
spirit. As its title implies, it is not technically a Bible dictionary, but a com- 
pend of biblical literature as well, and contains articles upon the noted writers 
in every department of the Christian church. 

“ Dr. McClintock, the chief editor, is a distinguished Methodist divine, who has 
recently been placed at the head of the new Theological Seminary founded by 
the munificence of Mr. Daniel Drew. The work of preparing this Cyclopedia 
was begun in 1853, since which time many hands have been busy in getting 
ready the materials. It is designed to be complete in six volumes, but the pres- 
ent volume only takes us through the two first letters of the alphabet, and if the 
other letters haye as fair a chance according to their merit, we shall be likely to 
reach seven volumes at least. 

“ A fair and magnanimous spirit, as already intimated, pervades the work. The 
articles on the various Christian denominations have either been furnished by 
ministers belonging to them, or have been submitted to such ministers for their 
correction and approval.” 


First HistoricaAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY, translated from 
the French of Athanase Coquerel the younger, by E. P. Evans, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Literature in the University of Michigan. 
16mo, pp. 264. $1.25. Boston: W. V. Spencer. 


We cannot do better than copy and endorse the following notice of this inter- 
esting little book from the Boston Transeript : 


“* Coquerel.— The name of the excellent and eloquent Protestant divines, pere 
et fils, who lessen the scepticism and superstition of the French metropolis with 
words of pure faith and ethical wisdom, is endeared to thousands of Americans 
who have attended their chapels in Paris; to all such and to every thoughtful 
Christian, the little treatise on Historical Christianity by Coquerel fis, will prove 
delightful and instructive religious reading. He takes us back to the fountains 
of apostolic love, to the primitive dogmas and data of the gospels; and he does 
this without pedantry and with a sincere, emphatic, lucid statement, and a pure 
sentiment of truth, that elevate while they inform, W. V. Spencer has done 
good service by his timely and beautiful publication.” 


REPORT OF THE JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
1867, on the Education of Deaf-Mutes; with an Appendix, containing Evi- 
dence, Arguments, Letters, etc., submitted to the Committee, Pamphlet, 8vo, 
pp. 236. Wright & Potter, State Printers, Boston. 





THe Epucation or Dear-Mutes: Shall it be by Signs or Articulation? by 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Pamphlet, 8vo, pp. 
36. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
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Two interesting pamphlets on an important subject which has been attracting 
a good deal of attention during the past winter. 


Tue CamBripGE Coursk oF ELEMENTARY Puysics. Part First, Cohesion, 
Adhesion, Chemical Affinity and Electricity. By W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gil- 
let, Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 12mo, pp. 324. Boston: 
Crosby & Ainsworth. New York: O. S. Felt. 


We shall give this new manual a more extended notice in our next number. 


Lyra ELEGantTiARUM: A Collection of the best Vers de Société and Vers 

d’ Occasion. Edited by Frederic Locker. 12mo. London, Moxon. 

Would not the reprinting of this pretty collection of fugitive poetry be a good 
venture for some one of our publisherst We think the following charming little 
piece, by Robert B. Brough, will be as new to most of our readers as it was 
to us: 

Neicupor NELty. 
I’m in love with neighbor Nelly, 
Though I know she’s only ten, 
While alas! I’m eight and forty, 
And the marriedest of men ! 
I’ve a wife who weighs me double, 
I’ve three daughters all with beauz ; 
I’ve a son with noble whiskers, 
Who at me turns up his nose. 


Though a squaretoes and a fogey, 
Still I’ve sunshine in my heart: 
Still I’m fond of cake and marbles, 
Can appreciate a tart ; 

I can love my neighbor Nelly, 
Just as tho’ I were a boy ; 


I could hand her nuts and apples 
From my depths of corduroy. 


She is tall and growing taller, 

She is vigorous of limb; 

(You should see her play at cricket 
With her little brother Jim.) 

She has eyes as blue as damsons, 
She has pounds of auburn curls, 
She regrets the game of leapfrog 

Is prohibited to girls. 


I adore my neighbor Nelly ; 

I invite ber in to tea, 

And I let her nurse the baby, 
All her pretty ways to see. 
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Such a darling bud of woman, 
Yet remote from any teens! 

I have learnt from neighbor Nelly 
What the girl’s doll-instinct means. 


Oh! to see her with the baby ! 
He adores her more than I ; 
How she choruses his crowing ! 
How she hushes every cry! 

How she loves to pit his dimples 
With her light forefinger deep ! 
How she boasts to me in triumph 
When she’s got him off to sleep! 


We must part, my neighbor Nelly, 
For the summers quickly flee, 
And your middle-aged admirer 
Must supplanted quickly be. 

Yet as jealous as a mother, 

A distempered, cankered churl, 

I look vainly for the setting 

To be worthy such a pearl. 


Tue Lanp or Tuor; by J. Ross Browne: illustrated by the author, 12mo, 
pp- 542. New York, Harpers. 


A profusely illustrated account of the author’s adventures in Russia, Scandi- 
navia and Iceland. It looks like entertaining summer reading. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall print in our next number the article on the Study of the Classics 
which President Woolsey, of Yale College, has recently contributed to the 
columns of the New York Ledger, of the enterprising Mr. Robert Bonner. We 
mean also to take from the same source the excellent article on the Study of 
Arithmetic, by President Hill, of Harvard College, a contribution from whom 
to our own journal will be found on another page. We shall also print the 
articles of our anonymous contributor, A. 





